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Foreword 



In the midst of the large-scale combat operations of World War II, the Army 
was called on to occupy, to govern, and to help rehabilitate complex, war-torn 
countries and economies. Few of its task turned out to be as difficult and chal- 
lenging as these civil affairs missions. 

The present history, consisting for the most part of documentary material, 
deals primarily with civil administration in Italy, France, and northwest Europe. 
Its purpose is to illustrate certain basic and generic problems of civil affairs— 
their character, the approaches to their solution, and their impact upon the 
people who had to deal with them. 

Because of the ideological aspect of the struggle and because the United 
States acted as a member of a coalition of Allies, U.S. military leaders sometimes 
had to add to their traditional roles as soldiers those of the statesman and the 
politician. They were beset by the problems of resolving conflicting national 
interests and of reconciling political idealism and military exigency. On an- 
other level — in feeding hungry populations, in tackling intricate financial and 
economic problems, and in protecting the cultural heritage of a rich and ancient 
civilization — they had to exercise skills that are also normally considered civilian 
rather than military. 

For its insight into how the Army met its civil affairs mission, for its focus 
on the vital and continuing problem of the relationship between soldier and 
civilian — in short, for its graphic analysis of soldiers as governors — this volume 
will be read with profit in a world where the problems of the soldier have 
become increasingly political. 



Washington, D.C. 
25 May 1961 



WILLIAM H. HARRIS 
Brig. Gen., U.S.A. 

Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



The title of this volume may not convey the precise scope of its contents but 
the authors could think of no other that would be more suggestive without 
being overponderous. Broadly speaking the volume deals with U.S. Army and 
Anglo-American planning and operations in the sphere of relations with civilians 
in certain liberated and conquered countries in World War II. Although far 
more than mere difference in nomenclature was involved, the Army manuals 
generally referred to occupational operations in liberated countries as civil 
affairs and to those in conquered countries as military government . 1 In both 
types of occupation the range and complexity of the problems to be dealt with 
were as great as in the whole scope of modern government. In liberated coun- 
tries the Army needs and Allied aims could be satisfied largely through existing 
governmental regulations and personnel, but in enemy countries drastic changes 
in laws, institutions, and administrators were necessary. Whether old or new 
governmental machinery was used, civil affairs doctrine emphasized the desira- 
bility of indirect control. In spite of this emphasis, in areas of military govern- 
ment Allied officers, whether from necessity or impatience, sometimes per- 
formed various governmental functions and in any case closely supervised them. 
In the liberated areas their intervention was far less direct, but, under the 
paramount authority residing in the theater commander by either the laws 
of warfare or by international agreement, they advised or assisted the indig- 
enous authorities. Thus, in various senses and degrees, soldiers became 
governors. 

The long and crowded history of Allied civil affairs activities, like the 
history of tactical activities, may be divided into the operations that took place 
before and those that took place after the military drive into the main enemy 
areas — Germany and Japan. The scope of this volume encompasses only the 
pre-Germany-Japan phase of the war, in which the Army prepared and 
organized for its tasks, conducted its first belligerent occupation (in Italy), and 
carried on the liberating occupations in France and northwest Europe prelim- 
inary to invasion of Germany. It was in this phase, in short, that the Army 
initiated and gained maturity in its civil affairs responsibilities. The omission of 
Germany and Japan may well disappoint some readers insofar as the operations 
in those countries were the largest and most consequential of the war. But the 
basic aims and methods took form in the earlier operations, and the 
occupation of Germany and Japan, however distinctive in some respects, 
cannot be adequately understood except in the light of what went on before. 
Moreover, when this project was first undertaken the records of military govern- 
ment in Germany and Japan were still located in those countries for the use of 



1 In this volume, as also quite commonly in military usage, “civil affairs" has generally been employed 
for greater brevity to designate military occupation generically. 
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historical sections engaged in writing first narratives. In any case it would have 
been impossible to include all civil affairs operations in this volume without 
doing far less than justice to any one. 

The historiography of civil affairs encounters, indeed, in World War II a 
documentation unique in broad scope and variety. Though the civil affairs 
problem was not new in World War II, as the wealth of novels and other popu- 
lar literature about it might suggest, the Army did go beyond its traditional role 
in an unprecedented degree and manner. In the American experience military 
occupations had followed the war with Mexico, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and World War I. World War II differed from these earlier 
conflicts in that the duration and size of civil affairs operations were much 
greater, there was a far larger degree of specialization, and soldiers from the 
very outset found themselves required to handle political problems to an extent 
never necessary before. 

As for size, it has been estimated that Army operations overseas vitally af- 
fected the lives of more than 300 million people. At the same time, like all other 
ph ases of World War II, civil affairs required more specialization than ever 
before. In earlier wars a good soldier was generally a jack-of -all-trades. In the 
Civil War, for example, an artilleryman or the driver of a supply wagon might 
be temporarily detailed to clearing roads or dispensing relief and would then 
return to his regular duties. Civil affairs being of limited scope, no special train- 
ing or indoctrination was considered necessary. In World War II, however, a 
Civil Affairs Division was created, on a high War Department level, to co- 
ordinate all planning as well as training. An extensive recruiting and specialized 
training program was organized for the first time, and G-5 (civil affairs and 
military government) staff sections were added at the theater army, corps, and 
even division levels. 

Most important of all, in World War II soldiers became governors in a much 
broader sense than ever before — so much more than was foreseen that the 
Army’s specialized training proved scant preparation for perhaps the most 
important phase of their role. They became not merely the administrators of 
civilian life for the Army’s immediate needs but at the same time the executors 
and at times even, by force of circumstances, the proposers of national and 
international political policy. This broader role arose from the fact that in 
World War II the Allies strove to realize from the very beginning of occupation 
political aims that had usually not been implemented during war or, if during 
war at all, not until active hostilities had ended. Thus, in enemy countries civil 
affairs officials were immediately to extirpate totalitarian governmental and 
economic systems, in liberated countries they were as soon as possible to aid in 
restoring indigenous systems and authorities, and in both types of countries they 
were to make an all-out effort to effect gradual transition toward the envisaged 
postwar national and international order. This unprecedented mission was com- 
plicated, moreover, by the fact that occupation was joint rather than zonal as 
in World War I. Thus British and American military authorities found them- 
selves compelled to take part in reconciling often quite conflicting views on both 
immediate and long-range goals. Believing that these essentially political tasks 
called for civilian rather than military aptitudes, the President and his advisers 
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planned initially to entrust the conduct of civil affairs to civilian rather than 
military agencies as soon as military conditions permitted. But the plan was not 
carried out, and as matters developed the Army had on its hands for the duration 
a twofold task which required the soldier to serve military expediency on the 
one hand and politico-social directives on the other. 

The question of why, despite every initial prospect to the contrary, soldiers 
rather than civilians became and remained governors is indeed an interesting 
one. To the extent that they could do so without neglecting equally important 
though less dramatic problems, the authors have attempted to present and to 
emphasize the materials that suggest the explanation. There is no simple answer 
and certainly not, it seems to the authors, one so simple as the hypothesis that 
the Army wanted and strove to capture as broad a role in civil affairs as possible. 
Materials in Part I, concerned with the preparatory and organizational stage, 
suggest that the President’s eventual decision to entrust the responsibility in the 
initial phase to the Army was due to civilian unreadiness rather than to any 
inveterate Army ambition. Portions of Part II make clear the difficulties of fitting 
civilian agencies, even in later phases of the Italian operation, into the context of 
battle and a military framework, and indicate reasons for the resultant decision 
to leave the military authorities in exclusive administrative control. As Part III 
reveals, despite this experience, Allied authorities, in planning for the liberated 
countries of northwest Europe, still proposed to delegate civil affairs 
as far as possible to indigenous civilian authorities, subject only to the Supreme 
Commander’s right to determine how soon a complete delegation was militarily 
feasible. In Part IV, dealing with operations, it is disclosed that despite this 
purpose, and despite also the competence of indigenous authorities, conditions 
during and immediately following hostilities made it necessary for the Allied 
armies to render these authorities, in matters of civil affairs, substantial 
assistance. 

The problem of the soldier’s role in civil affairs was vigorously debated, 
particularly during the earlier part of these experiences. Some may feel that 
history should contribute to a solution, but to these authors it does not seem 
possible to suggest the answer to so complex a question on the basis of history 
alone, especially since history is subject to different interpretations. Perhaps, 
however, candor with the reader requires acknowledgment that any initial bias 
against entrusting largely political responsibilities to soldiers gradually became 
modified in the course of the authors’ studies and thinking. Certainly this change 
came about partly from the growing suspicion that the soldier’s degree of admin- 
istrative involvement in CA/MG, as also the degree of connection between ad- 
ministration and political influence, are likely to be determined by forces 
stronger than any political theory. But it came about much more as evidence 
seemed to accumulate that at least Anglo-American soldiers, professional or 
lately civilians, were — or at any rate gradually became — capable of viewing and 
handling political problems not too differently from civilians. Another consid- 
eration was that not only organizational machinery but the attitudes of military 
and civilian authorities alike ensured civilian control of basic policy, although 
the capacity of the military leaders for properly interpreting and applying 
civilian policy would probably have developed more quickly and fully if their 
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broad role had not been allowed to devolve upon them so unexpectedly and 
with so little preparation for its more political phases. 

To the foregoing need only be added that, in the final view of the authors, 
the issue of military versus civilian administration was far less important than 
the issue of military values versus civilian or — more correctly speaking — political 
values; that it was the latter issue which was at the root of most of the serious 
difficulties in civil affairs decisions; and that the issue would have presented the 
same dilemma and probably been decided in much the same fashion even if the 
President’s initial plan for civilian control had been carried out. The dilemma 
was foreordained when national war aims and pursuant directives imposed 
ambivalent civil affairs objectives without indicating (as of course they could 
not have been expected to do) how the conflicts between military interests and 
political interests were to be resolved. Every politico-social objective undoubtedly 
coincided to a considerable extent with long-term military interests, but it also 
conflicted to a greater or lesser degree with immediate military expediency, in 
which case the civil affairs authority could only try, without sacrificing either 
competing interest too greatly, to bring the two into the best possible accom- 
modation. The major difference which civilian control would have entailed is 
probably that civilians would have leaned over backwards lest their decisions 
seem to impair unduly military interests, whereas the military were always 
worried lest their decisions have the aspect of unduly impairing political values. 

Since civil affairs problems are for the most part solved with pen rather than 
sword, the civil affairs effort gave rise to an enormous body of documentation, 
of which only a relatively small part is marked by the aridly formal style char- 
acteristic of military intercommunication. This book differs from others in the 
same series in that documents rather than text have been given the primary role 
in the presentation of historical developments. In fact, excerpts are generally 
used since the publication of complete documents would have too greatly fore- 
shortened the range of presentation otherwise considered desirable. These ex- 
cerpts have been so selected, arranged, and entitled that, in conjunction with the 
introductory text and footnotes, they might give the reader an insight into the 
principal historical developments and their interconnections. 

The limitations inherent in the documentary method are obvious and the 
judgment of the authors that in this case the advantages outweighed the dis- 
advantages was predicated on a consideration not applicable to any other phase 
of the war or volume of this series. Basically it was the fact that the function of 
civil affairs is unique among military missions in that in this instance the tale 
of “Arms and the Man” focuses upon the man. This is to say that almost every 
other phase of war experience is too technical and too difficult to understand 
without the military historian’s art. Civil affairs operations, even though condi- 
tioned by war, concern chiefly generic social problems which involve human 
nature rather than technological factors. Because decisions of civil affairs are 
made and judged by the same genus of reasoning and moral evaluation that 
figures in ordinary individual and politico-social problems, the primary 
sources — in which the reasons of the authorities for acting as they did are often 
set forth fully and candidly — acquire greater importance for public, academic, 
and military understanding and evaluation than in almost any other phase of 




war. This view appears to have been first stated not by a civilian but by a dis- 
tinguished soldier. In April 1946, when the Allied occupation of Italy was 
drawing to a close, Gen. William D. Morgan, then Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean, cabled the Combined Chiefs of Staff : 

It is the considered opinion here, after detailed examination and long discussion, that 
the records of the Allied Commission should be treated differently from records of a purely 
military nature. . . . Rather than of strictly military interest they will be of permanent 
primary interest for historical research in Economic, Social, and Political fields as records 
of an initial effort in Allied Military Government. 

The authors reached the decision, not without some misgiving, that it was 
justifiable to expose not only the formal directives and orders representing the 
end results of the decision-making process, but also the work papers illustrating 
the tentative and naturally often disputatious phases of that process. Their mis- 
giving was materially lessened after they submitted their earliest selections of 
documents to several U.S. Army participants in the events. These men were of 
the opinion that not only they themselves but the vast majority of their American 
and British associates would not mind the publication of documents revealing 
their difficulties, uncertainties, or human limitations provided such publication 
tended on the whole to give an accurate impression of civil affairs experience. 
It is the authors’ earnest hope that they have achieved this goal. 

The decision to publish a history primarily documentary in approach was 
made the more fortunate perhaps by the appearance of two books in the “Civil 
Affairs and Military Government” series in the United Kingdom’s History of 
the Second World War, edited by Sir f. R. M. Butler. These are Allied Military 
Administration of Italy, 1943-45, by C. R. S. Harris, and Civil Affairs and Mili- 
tary Government North-West Europe, 1944-46, by F. S. V. Donnison. Another 
textual account would have repeated to some extent the contribution that others 
have made in quite adequate fashion. 

Most of the originals or official copies of the documents contained in this 
volume are presently located in the Federal Records Center in Alexandria, 
Virginia, a subordinate element of the National Archives and Records Service 
of the General Services Administration. Records of the War Department kept 
in this center and used in this volume include files of the Secretary of War, the 
Under Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff (cited as WDCSA), the Secretary 
of the General Staff (SGS), the G-l Division of the General Staff, the Oper- 
ations Division of the General Staff (OPD decimal and message files, and also 
the ABC files kept by the Strategy and Policy Group of OPD), the Civil Affairs 
Division (CAD), Army Service Forces (ASF) files (including the files of the 
International [International Aid] Division), files of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Office (PMGO), and the central War Department file, which was main- 
tained very incompletely during World War II by the Adjutant General’s Office 
(TAGO). 

The Federal Records Center in Alexandria also contains many papers of a 
joint and combined nature that have been used and cited. The War Department 
collections listed above contain the papers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS) that have been used. Other record collec- 
tions in the center that have been drawn upon extensively for the compilation 
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of this volume include files of the Combined Civil Affairs Committee (CCAC), 
and, from the Mediterranean and European theaters, files of Allied Force Head- 
quarters (AFHQ) in microfilm, files of the Allied Control Commission (ACC) 
and Advisory Council Italy, Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF) files, Seventh U.S. Army G-5 Staff Section Reports, and U.S. Forces 
European Theater (USFET) General Board Studies. 

The concentration of World War II records concerning military government 
and civil affairs in one repository, the Alexandria Federal Records Center, offers 
students of these matters a unique opportunity for further research. Not all of 
the file collections and records used by the authors are as yet available to private 
scholars, but the bulk of them are, including most of the American records. 
Of course, students of the subject may need to consult some records elsewhere, 
as the authors have, including reference materials in the Office of the Chief of 
Military History. The authors were also fortunate in obtaining :a number 6 f 
interviews with participants, as cited in their work. 

It should be noted that except in the case of documents with numbered para- 
graphs, when it is obvious from the numbering that material has been omitted, 
asterisks are used to indicate the omission of one or more paragraphs. 

In preparing this volume the authors have incurred so many obligations 
that it is impossible to make proper acknowledgment to all who have helped. 
They wish nevertheless to say that they profited from the first narratives pre- 
pared by the Historical Section of the Civil Affairs Division of the War Depart- 
ment, which consisted of Richard M. Welling, Edgar L. Erickson, Edwin J. 
Hayward, and Henry N. Williams. Harold Epstein was with the project in 
OCMH in its early stages. Robert W. Komer made available certain papers from 
the G -5 AFHQ files, and his study, “Civil Affairs in the Mediterranean Theater,” 
made as an Army historian, was of great help. Miss Inez V. Allen, in addition 
to doing a great deal of checking of footnotes and citations, compiled many of 
the documents relating to Fine Arts and Archives and other subjects relating to 
southern France. Col. Alfred C. Bowman, SCAO XIII Corps, Venezia Giulia, 
read all of the manuscript except that dealing with western Europe. Kent 
Roberts Greenfield, formerly Chief Historian, Department of the Army, put 
his extensive knowledge of Italian history and institutions at the disposal of the 
authors, who are also indebted for his encouragement to undertake the project 
despite its experimental aspects. Stetson Conn, current Chief Historian, con- 
tributed generously of his scholarly and critical abilities during revision of the 
first draft. David Jaffe, Acting Chief of the Editorial Branch, OCMH, assisted 
by Mrs. Helen V. Whittington, copy editor, saw the manuscript through its 
final stages of preparation for the press and exercised great skill and no less 
patience in an unusually difficult editorial task. 

These acknowledgments of assistance are in no way delegation of respon- 
sibility for the contents of the volume. The presentation and the interpretation 
contained herein are the authors’ own, and they alone are responsible for faults 
of commission or omission. 



Washington, D.C. 
24 May 1962 
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PART ONE 

THE ARMY MUST TAKE ON 
AN UNCONGENIAL TASK 




CHAPTER I 



Should Soldiers Be Governors? 



The story of civil affairs in World War 
II as it emerges from the documents reveals 
the effort to perform a mission un- 
precedented in complexity and size. The 
mission called for military, political, and 
economic activity on every level — from 
the job of rebuilding a village bakery to 
that of rooting out and replacing Fascist 
and Nazi ideology and institutions. The 
impact and interplay of these activities are 
highlighted in General Eisenhower’s letter 
to General Marshall a few weeks after the 
opening of the North African campaign 
in 1942: “The sooner I can get rid of these 
questions that are outside the military in 
scope, the happier I will be! Sometimes 
I think I live ten years each week, of which 
at least nine are absorbed in political and 
economic matters.” They are high- 
lighted, on a lower plane, in an officer’s 
problems on first entering a Sicilian town : 
“And what a lot of headaches I found. 
Water supply damaged. No power. No 
food. No fuel, and corpses all over town 
to bury.” 

The plight both of the theater com- 
mander and of the lower officer inevitably 
suggests the question of just why the U.S. 
Army in World War II had to take on 
civil affairs. That some agency, military 
or civilian, had to assume the heavy bur- 
den was dictated both by the laws of war 
and by common sense, but as a military 
mission civil affairs is unqiue among the 
Army’s missions in that it seems to involve 
a radical disparity between its ends and 
the soldier’s means. It is related to war only 



insofar as it is the conduct of administra- 
tion in foreign countries, enemy or 
friendly, which an army occupies either 
under the rules of war or by international 
agreement. 

The civil affairs officer must so govern as 
to help the combat forces but his work is 
also judged by nonmilitary standards: 
ability to comply with the rules of interna- 
tional law; and, because military policy is 
but the instrument of national policy, by 
the ability to promote the nation’s political 
interests. Civil affairs does not, like other 
phases of war, demand vast aggregations of 
men or (except for emergencies of civilian 
supply) of materials. But it does demand 
extraordinary intellectual and administra- 
tive skill in doing things, difficult enough in 
peacetime, under the conditions and special 
needs of wartime. The greatest difficulty 
is that most of the requisite skills of civil 
affairs are not those which the soldier ac- 
quires in his ordinary training and experi- 
ence. They are political, economic, and 
technical skills — the skills of civilian more 
than of military life. Moreover, even 
though the civil affairs officer does not 
make basic policy, these skills are not, in 
practice, merely executory. Because policy 
directives are often not entirely clear or 
leave considerable discretion, because there 
are many unforeseen exigencies which 
they do not cover, and because officials 
issuing the directives generally feel 
dependent upon the recommendations and 
information of people on the spot, civil 
affairs requires more than mere ability to 
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follow orders. It demands, at least at higher 
levels, an understanding and sensitivity 
with regard to political and economic in- 
terests and the ability to sense what policy 
makers would wish done about such in- 
terests under particular circumstances. In 
sum, when the soldier becomes governor 
he must transcend the limits of his knowl- 
edge, experience, and even values as a sol- 
dier; he must become, as best he can, 
something of a statesman. 

Because soldiers ordinarily are not 
trained to perform duties of this sort, and 
also because of the American tradition 
against the military exercise of civil power 
under any but desperate circumstances, the 
civil affairs function of the U.S. Army 
evoked bitter debate in every major war 
from the war with Mexico to World 
War I. The qualms felt by so-called anti- 
imperialists against military government 
after the Spanish- American War and 
World War I led to what the Army re- 
garded as unfortunately premature substi- 
tution of government by civilians. That 
the Army’s record in civil affairs has on the 
whole been very creditable, that its errors 
appear greatly outweighed by its humane 
aspiration and its efficient performance, 
has not overcome strong convictions that 
the use of civilians would have been far 
better. If only because of this historical 
background, it was natural that in World 
War II the great debate should have flared 
up again. But the debate was the more 
natural because in that war military and 
political aims were so largely comple- 
mentary and interdependent. Civil affairs 
authorities not only had to extirpate and 
replace Fascist and Nazi institutions. 
They also had to take charge of civilian 
relief on an unprecedented scale, to pave 
the way for an ambitious postwar recon- 
struction, and to do all these and other 
things with the knowledge that by their 
performance foe and friend alike would 
judge the sincerity and worthiness of Allied 



war aims. Never did the exercise of civil 
affairs authority call more strongly for 
wise statesmanship and never was it more 
important thar such authority should be 
placed in the best hands. 

The documents which follow, while con- 
cerned also with the early development of 
the Army’s civil affairs training program, 
have been selected primarly to illustrate 
the causes, character, and consequences of 
the debate which raged over the Army’s 
belief in its duty to assume initial leader- 
ship in the purely administrative prepara- 
tions for civil affairs. Implications of the 
documents point up better than any ab- 
stractions the difficulties of a democracy’s 
army in entering into such a sphere. It 
is true that, as soon as the War Department 
made its rather belated decision to place 
the responsibility for civil affairs in a 
specific agency — the Provost Marshal 
General’s Office (PMGO) — the authorities 
immediately concerned quickly thought 
of measures calculated to make soldiers 
satisfactory civil administrators. This time, 
they resolved, they would not find 
tj>emselves unprepared as in the past, and 
this time they would fashion personnel 
who while soldiers in garb would be 
civilians in knowledge and skill. They 
established a school for military govern- 
ment where, in the atmosphere of a uni- 
versity and under the tuition of civilians, 
this metamorphosis could take place. 
However, the documents also reveal the 
candid admission of these authorities that 
their initial measures were highly inade- 
quate — not only in number of trainees but 
also in the failure to make sufficient use 
of civilian specialists and training 
institutions. 

The Army quickly sought to repair these 
errors by an enlarged and revised training 
program. But as soon as these larger plans 
were announced, it found to its consterna- 
tion that its training program, together 
with its entire role in civil affairs, was now 
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threatened by the conviction of many, in- 
cluding the President, that military control 
of civil affairs was both inexpedient in 
practice and wrong in theory. 

The documents do not reveal as clearly 
as one would like the precise grounds of 
this belief. Aside from certain allegations 
about the Charlottesville School, the criti- 
cisms were marked by vague generality 
and cliche but probably rested upon ideas 
put forward to the same effect many times 
in the past : first, that the Army is not quali- 
fied to conduct civil affairs efficiently; 
second, that though it may do so quite 
efficiently it cannot do so with sufficient 
humanity, democracy, or politico-economic 
enlightenment; third, that though the 
Army may on occasion govern foreign 
territory both efficiently and with enlight- 
enment, the taste of civil power may give 
some military leader ambitions for polit- 
ical power at home; fourth, that even 
though Army administration may have 
had no bad effects at home or abroad, 
nevertheless it is irretrievably wrong in 
principle for a democracy to make soldiers 
governors in any place and at any time. 
On the other hand, it does not appear 
that, at least in their second thoughts, the 
critics of the Army denied the need for a 
very limited degree of military control. 
First, they recognized that the military 
commander must have at least formal para- 
mount authority over all matters in a 
theater of war. Second, they admitted that 
members of the armed forces must carry 
out certain functions of civil affairs as long 
as bullets fly too thick for civilians. The real 
ground of the apprehensions was the as- 
sumption, suggested by the scope of the 
Army’s plans, that the military did not in- 
tend to relinquish control as soon as pos- 
sible ; rather, they were plotting to retain it 
for the duration and even in the crucial 
posthostilities period. 

The records reveal that, in trying to 
allay such fears, Secretary of War Henry 



L. Stimson and others displayed a patience 
and forensic skill (including even humor) 
which had been developed in the Army 
by more than a century and a half of such 
tribulations. They did not contest any of 
the traditional canons on the superiority 
of the civil power, or even the desirability 
of using it as soon as possible in wartime. 
They adopted as their main defense the 
position that, whatever might be desirable 
in theory, it was impossible in practice to 
entrust civil affairs to anyone but soldiers 
while certain military conditions prevailed. 
They also pointed out that the precise dura- 
tion of these conditions could not be pre- 
dicted, that while it might in some cases be 
very brief it might in others be rather long 
because of the tactical and logistical rela- 
tionships between an area where fighting 
has stopped and adjacent or even remote 
areas where it is still going on. They added 
that, in any case, civil affairs would be con- 
ducted for the most part by persons who 
but lately had been civilians, having 
been commissioned because of their skills 
in civilian life and so far as possible on the 
recommendation of the civilian agencies. 
This last argument was supposed to clinch 
the Army’s case, but it did not do so. The 
civilian critics evidently felt that a uni- 
form and discipline can quickly change a 
man’s soul and that, by wiles alone, the 
Army has often taken intellectually into 
camp supposedly free spirits like scientists, 
journalists, and even historians. 

However, a number, including the 
President, appeared to be reassured in 
part — at least as to the honesty of Army 
intentions. Both those who were some- 
what reassured, and those who were not, 
had to suffer the continuation of the 
Army’s training program. In this as in so 
many later issues, the decisive fact was that 
though the civilian agencies might be 
strong in theory they were weak in orga- 
nization. They had waited too long to 
make preparations for a training program 
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of their own, and it was now too late to 
start. Tacit acquiescence did not, indeed, 
signify any change in the plan of the 
President and civilian agencies for pre- 
ponderant civilian control. The unfor- 
tunate stalemate in the training issue only 
strengthened their determination that 
those whom the Army had trained should 



as soon as possible be taken out of uni- 
form, purged of military indoctrination, 
and placed under the control of civilians 
who would know better than soldiers how 
to govern foreign peoples in accordance 
with American democracy and the blue- 
prints for a brave new world. 



i. SHALL THE NATION AGAIN FIND ITSELF UNPREPARED? 



Historical Background: In World War I In- 
adequate Army Preparations and Eventual 
Civilian Control 

[Col. Irwin L. Hunt, Officer in Charge of Civil Affairs, 
Third Army and American Forces in Germany, Rpt, 
American Military Government of Occupied Germany, 
1918-1920, 4 Mar 20, pp. 56-57 (hereafter referred to 
as Hunt Rpt), OCMH files] 

* * * All of the energy of the American 

army had been centered on an early decision in 
the field and there had been no opportunity to 
study the civil problems involved in an occupa- 
tion of German territory. The American army 
therefore began its duties in occupied territory 
with only the scantiest information both of the 
particular situation confronting it and even of a 
broader nature, such as would permit it to intelli- 
gently frame an organization commensurate with 
its wide governmental powers. From the begin- 
ning therefore there was a crying need for per- 
sonnel trained in civil administration and pos- 
sessing knowledge of the German nation. 1 

It is extremely unfortunate that the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a civil administration are not 
developed among officers in times of peace. The 
history of the United States offers an uninter- 
rupted series of wars, which demanded as their 
aftermath, the exercise by its officers of civil gov- 
ernmental functions. Despite the precedents of 
military governments in Mexico, California, the 
Southern States, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, 
China, the Philippines and elsewhere, the lesson 
has seemingly not been learned. In none of the 
service-schools devoted to the higher training of 
officers, has a single course on the nature and 
scope of military government been established. 

1 * * * Except in the case of documents with 

numbered paragraphs, when it is obvious from the num- 
bering that material has been omitted, asterisks are used 
to indicate the omission of one or more paragraphs. 



The majority of the regular officers were, as a 
consequence, ill-equipped to perform tasks differ- 
ing so widely from their accustomed duties. . . . 

With the signing of the armistice, the prospec- 
tive occupation became a real factor in the situ- 
ation, and the problems to which it gave rise 
could no longer be evaded. On 11 November 
1918, a month still ensued before our armies 
would reach German soil, — a period sufficient 
to at least lay a solid foundation for the future 
military government. The magnitude of the re- 
sponsibilities assumed appear to have been gready 
underestimated. There can be no doubt that the 
belief, felt in many quarters . . . that the armies 
could occupy enemy soil and yet divest themselves 
of the responsibilities of government, was both 
prevalent and powerful. . . . The military situ- 
ation, serious enough when we consider that 
General Headquarters was at this time faced 
with the problem of moving 300,000 men to the 
Rhine, and the uncertainty in regard to the 
nature of the occupation, was no doubt responsi- 
ble for the American failure to prepare for the 
task at hand. The failure, however, laid a heavy 
burden on the shoulders of the Third Army 
Commander and his subordinate officers charged 
with the security of their several commands. In 
all this force, with the exception of perhaps a 
half-dozen men, there was probably no one who 
had the faintest conception of the German gov- 
ernmental system, of its functions, limitations or 
channels of communication. The Second Section 
of the General Staff at G. H. Q. had, it is true, 
in November, prepared a pamphlet dealing with 
this subject, but its material was antiquated and 
its treatment inaccurate. . . . 

The conclusion from these facts is incontest- 
able; the American army of occupation lacked 
both training and organization to guide the 
destinies of the nearly 1,000,000 civilians whom 
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the fortunes of war had placed under its tempo- 
rary sovereignty. 2 

[Ltr, Pierrepont B. Noyes, American Delegate, Inter- 
Allied Rhineland Comm., to President Woodrow Wilson, 
27 May 19, Hunt Rpt, pp. 313-14] 

After a month spent in the Rhineland as Ameri- 
can commissioner, I feel there is danger that a 
disastrous mistake will be made. The “Con- 
vention” for the government of these territories, 
as drafted by the military representatives of the 
Supreme War Council on May eleventh, is more 
brutal, I believe, than even its authors desire 
upon second thought. It provides for unendurable 
oppression of six million people during a period 
of years. 

This “Convention” is not likely to be adopted 
without great modification. What alarms me, 
however, is that none of the revisions of this 
document which I have seen, recognizes that 
its basic principle is bad — that the quartering of 
an enemy army in a country as its master in time 
of peace and the billeting of troops on the civil 
population will insure hatred and ultimate 
disaster. 

I have discussed this matter at length with 
the American commanders of the Army of Oc- 
cupation; men who have seen military occupa- 
tion at close range for six months. These officers 
emphatically indorse the above statements. They 
say that an occupying army, even one with the 
best intentions, is guilty of outrages and that 
mutual irritation, in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, grows apace. Force and more force must 
inevitably be the history of such occupation long 
continued. 

Forgetting the apparent ambitions of the 
French and possibly overlooking political limita- 
tions, I have sketched below a plan which seems 
to me the maximum for military domination in 
the Rhineland after the signing of peace. Our 
Army Commanders and others who have studied 
the subject on the ground agree with this 
programme: 

Skeleton Plan 

I. As few troops as possible, concentrated in 
barracks or reserve areas, with no “billeting,” ex- 
cepting possibly for officers. 

II. Complete self-government for the terri- 
tory, with the exception below. 

a The policies and procedures indicated in the Manual, 
Military Government (FM 27-5) prepared by the JAG 
in 1940 were promised almost entirely on the Rhineland 
experience, PMGO, History of Military Government 
Training, p. 4. 



III. A Civil Commission with powers: 

a. To make regulations or change old ones 
whenever German law or actions 

(1) threaten the carrying out of treaty 
terms, or 

(2) threaten the comfort or security of 

troops. 

b. To authorize the army to take control un- 
der martial law, either in danger spots or through- 
out the territory, whenever conditions seem to 
the Commission to make this necessary. 3 

Until 1940 No Field Manual for Military 
Government 

[Memo, Brig Gen William E. Shedd, ACofS, G-i, for 
ACofS, G-3, 18 Jan 40, G-i files, 9985-41] 

1 . Attached is an extract of a study, prepared by 
a student committee at the Army War College, 
pertaining to a proposed Basic Field Manual, en- 
titled: Military Law, The Administration of Civil 
Affairs in Occupied Alien Territory. It is recom- 
mended that a Basic Field Manual be prepared 
and published by the War Department, using the 
attached study as a guide. 

2. Under date of October 1 1 , 1939, in a memo- 
randum to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, the 
Judge Advocate General expressed the opinion 
that there was no necessity for publishing a sep- 
arate field manual on this subject. The Personnel 
Division, based upon considerations discussed 
below, does not concur in this viewpoint. 4 

The Field Manual Places MG Planning and 
Training Under G-i 

[WD Basic Fid Manual, Military Government (FM 27- 

5 ). 1940 ] 

6. Planning — The Personnel Division (G-i) of 
the War Department General Staff is respon- 

' Mr. Noyes’ proposal for civilian government of oc- 
cupied Germany was accepted by the President. He pre- 
vailed upon America’s allies to enter into a convention 
which, on 28 June 1919, set up the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land High Commission. But America’s participation in 
the convention was contingent upon its acceptance of the 
peace treaty, and the failure of the Senate to ratify this 
treaty made it impossible for the United States, though 
sponsor of the arrangement for civilian government, to 
participate formally in the civilian high commission. 

4 JAG's opinion was based largely upon the fact that a 
field manual was already in existence for the laws of war- 
fare (FM 27-10) which included the legal questions of 
military government. But this manual did not enter into 
questions of policy and organization, with which special- 
ists in miltiary government had to be familiar. Although 
the nonlegal phases of military government were touched 
upon in a number of Army field manuals, at the beginning 
of 1940 no manual existed which dealt with them 
systematically and exclusively. 
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